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ABSTRACT 

In early 1942, the "Pittsburqh Courier," the largest 
black newspaper in the United States, began its Double V campaign 
stressing the right of black workers to have equality at home when 
blacks were fighting inequality abroad. An examination of the 
campaign, however, reveals that it was dead. by the end of the year, 
while substantial gains by black workers did not occur until a year 
or so later. To discover why the newspaper dropped its campaign 
.before it accomplished its goals, an examination was made of its 
coverage of black worker issbes in 1942. The analysis shoi/ed t^hat 
there was a definite shift in the nature of the articles over the 
year. In the first half of 1942, the federal government and the 
military were criticized heavily, but the ,^tate and municipal 
governments and private businesses became targets of criticisms in 
the second half of the year. This allayed fears of the Federal Bureau 
oi Investigation that the "Courier" was possibly seditious, it left 
no doubt that the publisher of the paper was supporting the winning 
^ide as the war fortunes of the United States changed, and it showed 
the paper's appreciation for the efforts of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee to break down discrimination. (FL) 
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*' Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 
* from the original document. ^ * ' 
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Mlnorlel«a Division 

THE PITTSBURGH COURIER AND BLACK WORKERS IN 1942 
By PAT WASHBURN y 

ABSTRACT ^ 

During World War II, black workers In the United States made 
aignidcant gains, whieh wore trumpeted by black newapapers. The loader 
in the drive for black rights was the Pittaburffh Courior. the country's 
largest black newspaper . In early 1942, it began Ats famous Double V 
campaign, which stressed the rig^t of blacks to have equality in the U.S. 
when they were fighting inequality abroad. Thus, the war must bring 
victory abroad and yietory at homo. 

In a study of the Double V, I found that the campaign virtually 
was dead In tho Courier by the ond of tho year. Most of the substantial 
gains by black workers during tho war. however, did not occur until 1943 
and 1944. That results In the question of why tho Courier dropped its 
campaign before it aeeomplishod its objective. 

This paper examines the newspaper's coverage of black workers in 
1942, what trends were present in the material and whether these trends 
corresponded with the shift in emphasis in the Double V. The paper shows 
that there was a definite chongo in the articles about black wMkers. In 
the first half of the year, the federal government and the military weto 
criticized heavily, but tho state and municipal g)^vernment and private 
buoinosoes became the target of criticism in the latter part of 1942. 
This allayed FBI fearo that the CourJLor was 'pooalbly aeditious; it left^ — 
no doubt that the black publisher of the newspaper was oupporting the 
winning side as the U.S.'s war fortunes changed; and it showed the paper's 
appreciation for the efforts of the Fair Employnjpht Practlee^ Committee to 
break down discrimination. Furthermore, it was an attempt to improve 
black morale. 
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In itn final laouo of 1942, tho fXyAb urstL^ou r lor > tho country 
larReot black newspaper with a national circulation of ovor 200,000, 
noted In an editorial that "there is still much discrimination afialnot 
Nt'groos In Industry, despite the protests of colored people and the 
hi^arin^s of tho Pair Employtnont Practices Committee. As the need for 
morc> and more aklllod labor Browfl--wlth the IncreastnR tempo of tho war°- 
tho barriers that remain w<U bo lowort^d and may aoon dlnappoar."' tluv 
l^^^**^ 1"^^ ^^^^ future was only partially correct. Few barriers 
controntlnj^ black workers disappeared ontl^cly during World War II, but 
blacks did make olanlf leant employment oRalno . Robert C. Weaver, who 
rotu* to btu'ome head of the black/labor division of the War Manpower 
Commh^oton (W1C) during tho war, noted In 1946 that blacks oKperlcnced 
mort> occupational improvomertts between 1940 and 1944 than In the previous 
7S yt'arn. 

. 

Thcujo nalns of black workoro--an well as tho numerous Instances of 
lob dhu-rlmlnat lon-"=wero trumpeted by black newspapers throughout the war. 
Although only ono of tho IS^ black papers was pub I Inht^d^dal I v (the Atlanta 
^VVll V i thov woro a powerful Influence on the country's almocit 11 

million blacks. Their comblncnl weekly circulation rose from 1,276,000 In. 
1940, when ovc^r one° thl rd of the nation's black families took a bla^^k 
nowspaper, to 1,809,000 In 194S. Rocjoarchers have estimated that between 
>S million and 6 million blacks read tho newspapers each week with larj^o 
Northern black papern. nuch as Che Courjor, belnn road the most frequently,' 

The ('iH^rler was the leader In the drive for black rU^hts by tho 
^pross nlnce it Initiated and spearhtnuled the war's most famous black 
newspaper campaign: the Double V. »e«un In Fobruary 1942, th«> campal^jn 

4 
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atr«aood that blacko ohould havo the pamo rlRhta ao whltoa In America Lf ^ 
thoy wora.solnR t.o rlok their llvoa o>^4[3rooas flfjhtlng totalitarian forcorj. 
Thus, the war had to rooult In both victory abroad and victory at homo. 
Tlio CtWlor waa aoeklnR non-dlocrlmlnatlon and equal pay for black 
civilian workora and an opening up of tho armod sorvlcoQ to blackn. Wuin 
the' v^ar bo^an, black men could not Join tho marlnoa or coant ^^uard; there 
were no black air corpo pilots; tho navy would accept tht?m only an motjrjboyri ; 
and the army confined them to four unlcn. OpenlnRO In the latter neldom 
occurred. Such discrimination angered blacko; olnco t\\v>} virtually could 
not participate In the country'^ dofonne, they felt llko nt^cond-c laoa 
I'ttUenn. The (I'tUif le.f conatantlv remalnded readora that Ita Double V 
rampalf^t^ waa at the forefront of a ntrunnl<-' for otatua.^ 

In a recent ntudy of tht'^ ^^^^ijieX* ^ found that the Double V 
campaign peaked In April and Mav of 1942 and waa alraoat doad bv the end 
of the year, althou^^h the campalf^n'a themea, aeldom referred to an the 
Double Vi lingered on In the paper throuj^hout tho war. Frank E. Bolden, 
who wrote nome of the Doub V art Idea and la the only ^nirvlvlnjj newn 
columnhu of-W^wa editor from the C<>urler'n ntaff, attrlbutc^Ml the 

decline In emphaala on the Double V In l^hl to black employment ^talnn, 
Amon^^ the moat noteworthy were: Black men were accepted for the marlnea 
and coant {^^uard and thoy became air corpa pi lota; their rHatun wan 
upgraded In tho army and naw and by November they were fl^^htUu^ In the 
StMith Pacific and North Africa; black wompn wore accepted for the Women 'n 
Army Aunlllary Corpa (WAAC) ; and both black men and women f;t»t more and 
better Joba In defenao planta, not only becaune of n^^vornmont prenniire on 
emplt^yera but becaune of a military drain on available white worUerra. 
"Theae j»alno ahowed ^oiyd faith Intenflona bv the ^v)vernmenl and other 
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people (those! who owned war planto), and wo (the Cinjrl££'a staff) felt 
we should follow suit/' said Bolden. 

Most of the Rains by black workers during, the war» however, 
Occurred In 1943 and 1944, according to a Fair Kmployraont Practice 
Committee (FKPC) report In May 1943 on non^-whlto wiwkers (blacks made 
up 96 percent of this f^roup) . The Committee noted that loss than 3 
pertc»ne of the workers In firms reporting to the War Manpower Conmilcsslon 
In u.irlv 1942 wore nun-'Whltc compared to 8. ) percent by ^3ovembor 1944. 
Industries In which lar^o numbers of non-whltos at least doubled between 
September 1942 and November 1944 Included: manufacturing!, 436,900 to 
Bn,7P0 (100 percent Increase); sh Ipbul Idlnn, 62,000 to 177,300 (184 
percent); f^overnraent, 24,100 to 131,000 (444 percent); aircraft 
production, 38,000 to 109,900 (189 percent); ordnance and accessories, 

41, .'00 to 102,200 (148 percent); and food and kindred products, 23,600 

6 

to ')3,7O0 (118 percent). Historian Nell Wynn notes that an equally 

Important statistic was a decrease In the number of unemployed blacks 

from 640,000 In 1942 to 131,000 In 1944.^ 

The o^mv. pattern was evident In the navv . Blacks In that branch 

i 

oi the armed services Im reaned from 3,026 In mid- 1942 to 163,000 In 

8 

September 1943. Black ^^alns In the arrav were not as impressive because 

that branch alroadv had 99,206 blacks at the end of 1941. In a year, the 

n 

number had n^wn to 199,434 and there were 694.818 on June 30, 1943. 

Therefore, the ^'^V^/Ji^// f3 Oouble V campal^^n, which primarily 
emphasli'.ed equal rlj^hts for black workers, was virtually dead before 
blaiks benan maklnf^ substantial Job-related tyjlns In World War 11. 
Hunt results In several quc^stlons: 

Although the Double V appeared froque^ntly In the Courier In 1942 
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(I found In ray otudy that a» much ao 13 porcent of the available editorial 
upacG was allotted to artlcloa, photoRrapho and drawlnj^s that mt^ncliMuul 
lt)» thoro was far raoro non-Doublo V material on workoro. l^at wore tho 
major trondo in all workor-rolatod atorloQ In thf ^ItniHe^ryfn \^Ul^ and 
why did thoy occur? 

Did nome of tho trondo corronpond with tho cjhlft In emphanln in 
the Double V? 

Do tho trendo [ninKt>nt a nood to rovliio BoldonVj oKp Lin.at li>n tor 
why tho Double V ended? If r3n, what lu a miire plauralble t'xpl.inat Ion? 

Ti> annwor theoo queotli>n£9, I read all workt«r- related m.itiTlnl 
In earh of the ')2 ioouen i>f tho Cou_rU»,r In 19^2. 

A A A 1^ A 

The PLtyibj^xfa^Li^il^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ flrtU hlark paper ti> t rv to 

help black workoro In a time i)f burnoonlnR Joba. During: the l9lOo and 
l92()o, when blarko otroamod north In the ^roat mlnf^Jtlon, bhuk papers 

fuieh aa tho Vj>XK.Jl"^ilfi» SjiW Y^jdt ^Ib^l^i^ffil j^' ^.^I'Vbl^ ^unnlrited 
work^rn by oaatnn relocation problemn. The Deljnviler part Iriihir Iv 
became fiimoun fi>r not onlv prlntlnj5 lettoro deocrlblnn the North'ri 
advantajjea, but for running Job advertloementfi, pJvUn^ train nthediilen 
and ticket prlcen, and wrltl^^n art Idea on where black mU^rantn (-ouhl 
find houQlnR and i>n how thoy should act In an urban nltuathin. One 
hlntorlan Qumraed up tho DotVnider'n aid to ml^jrantn hv navlnii tlu' paper 

"provided a very ni>od fuibr^it 1 tute for the knowled^:e which ri>meQ throt^^.h 

1 mIO ' 
travel. 

In 1942, the ^lOurlor did two nf the name thln^u^ arj th<* Dulcnder 
morc^ than 20 yearn before--- It ran numeroun ntorlerj ahmit )i»b opiMiln^v^ 
and It advlned workert3 how to act and drenn i>n the )ob. In iiotln^t a 
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wlde variety of employment opportunities fojf both men and women, the 
Courier did not confine itself to the Pittsburgh area. News stories 
pointed out defense plant openings for women in Omaha, Nebraska; doctors' 
positions at the army's Ft. Huachuca in Arizona; shipbuilding jobs in 
New Orleans, Louisiana; nursing employment in New York City; and 
harvesting positions in Florida. In fact, there were q© many Job 
openings in some fields — particularly for stenographers in Washington — 
that it was impossible to fill them with blacks or whites. The Courier 
noted that this embarrassed black leaders who had been complaining about 
a lack of Jobs for blacks. IVhether it also embarrassed any white leaders, 
particularly Southern Congressmen who attempted to fill all but the most 
menial Washington Job openings with whites, was not noted. 

A controversy resulted overdone of the job openings. In May, 
the Courier announced that Sun Shipbuilding Co. in Chester, Pennsylvania, 
was going to build a separate plant that would hire only blacks" (between 
5,000 and 6,000). The paper emphasized that this would end black 
unemployment in Chester and would provide some Jobs for blacks who lived 
in nearby Philadelphia.^^ In a subsequent issue in June, the Courier 
devoted almost a full page to the project, even including nine 

photographs, and the number of workers, who would hove an annual payroll 

^14 
of $21 million, was increased to 9,000. The paper also noted that 

69-year-old Emmett J. Scott, a Courier columnist and one of the country's 

most well-known blacks, would be the^ yard's personnel director. 

The National Assoclatio^for the Advancement of Colored People 

(NAACP), black government officials and the top educators at Tuskegee 

Institute attacked not only Sun's obvious segregation plan but the 

Courier for supporting it. The paper noted that ^hose groups called 
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Sun'a plan a step backward. doapUo the lar^o number of blacka who wciuU 

be hired, bocauoo It would make It cantor to flro the blacka^a^ tho ond 

of tho war by cIooIhr down eho plant than If blacks worked In an Into^ratod • 

yard.^^ On the? Coupler, only influential columnist GcorRo S. Schu^^lor 

criticised the jjeRrenated yard» and ho indirectly attacked the Courlej 

when ho claimed that "oven the moot tUupld Aframorlcan can boo tho 

JUi.ulvantuKfG" of nuch a plan. "It muot never bo fornoEten'Ttuit noi^roRiiit Ion 

la only a palliative, not a tiolutlon," wrote Schuylor. "It Invariably 

worrjonn race rolatlono and makea tho tiubordinat ion of Noijrooa to white 

whlmti and projudicen more permanent." ' The Ci>u£ler aloo printed a 

letter from a reader who wondered if the paper wao playing up tho Sun 

1 B 

ntary Juot to Incroaae circulation. The Courier never backed down, 
however, from Itr) fuipport of tho Hun yard. In an Au^unt article, tho 
paper ar^',ued: 

l^menovor a No^jro oj- a ^xow^ of NeRroea can ro into a project 
. . . \\i\ix\ adminiotrative and oKocutivo experience, learn tho art of 
shipbuilding and manuf acturinji on a larne maoo production ncalo. it 
fihould be wo I corned by ALL jiroup^.^ ... It moann that wo are moving 
a little further up the ladder of' practical oKporlence in buolneno* 
tralnlnf^ and are making oorae financial jiaino. too. 

RoKardlocio of what in nal^d to the contrary, wo will only nucceod 
bv" lotting thia white world KNOW that wo have tho abflity, tho 
tralninj^ and the oHperience. Tfte Sun project la a mafjnificont 
laboratory, If nothing raoro to \\Qt that -t ralnlnn, OKporlonco and 
f Inanclal compenat ion . 19 

^l^Hdil^. equally forceful in advin^nn black workern in 

a tathorly manner on how to act and drenti on tho job', and one word-° 

"opportunity"=-appeared frequently. "Opportunity la knocklnn at, our 

dtn^r," wrote Joooph D. li^bb, another of the paperVj nationally-known ' 

ioluranintn. In January. Ho aald that If blacka worked "ntudlounlv iind 

a^v4lduouf3 Iv" thov would f^ot "pormanent footholdn" In new and bettor 
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But even Bibb admltCed that it was simplistic to believe that 

mere hard work alone would get blacks ahead. Throughout the war, the 

Courier cautioned workers that they also must avoid being belligerent, 

rude, careless and bumptious. Equally harmful was uncleanliness . 

We want no more grimy, filthy defense workers of our race riding 
on public conveyances and parading around in stifling, smelly work 
apparel. We want them to wash up and clean up after the day's work 
is done. ... If we desire to break down racial antagonisms and 
override prejudices, we must do our best In removing as many 
barriers as possible. ' • 

During the World War I many of us were reluctantly assigned to 
work in high explosive plants, mostly with TNT. We came out of 
the yards looking like men from Mars. Our shoes were coated with 
green powders, our eyelids were dusted with queer powders, our 
skins were coated with all the colors of the rainbow, and our 
finger nails had turned yellow, but notwithstanding, we only 
marched off of our jobs and crowded onto the street cars as 
passengers shrunk away from us with disdain and disgust. 

>Jany pleas were mado for Jim Crow cars, , but we loudly guffawed 
and boisterous-ly went our merry way. Prejudice mounted against us 
in northern cities, and after the war, when the war-'time industries 
closed down, many northerners sought to find plans to have us 
removed to fhe soyfh again. ... We want no repetition of this. 21 f 

In stressing actions and cleanliness, the Courier noted' that 
blacks must not think of themselves alone — it was the progress of all 
blacks that mattered. If one black worker made a poor impression, it 
could result in other blacks not getting jobs. Columnist Edgar T. 
Rouzeau said this was being "a traitor to the racial cause." 

The Courier constantly stressed, however, that good manners were 
meaningleos if blacfte were denied jobs or were gi^^n only menial positions 
with little or no chance for advancement. Thei?e was no question that' 
such discrimination was nationwide as the Courier noted hundreds of 
instaneeg in 1942: only one black professor on the faculties of the 
New York City colleges; no blacks except janitors at a Caterpillar *^ 
plant in Peoria>^ 111.; whites Imported from the south to worlo in ALCOA 
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plants In Connoctlcut rather tluin hUrlne unemployed blacHo living nourby; 

only whltoa hlrod ao Red Crooo ooclal workoro In Chlcaj^o; advorclaomonto 

for K^iifdQ an Oakland plant rootrlc^cd appllcan^e) to whUoo; only 

whlteo acooptod aa offlcoro on Liberty ahips; and black boor truck 

drlvoro fired In Now prloana for not bolonRlna to a union that refused 

thera raeraber^jh Ip • ^ ^ 

Thore alao wero lettort) from roadoro deacrlblnj^ opoclflc acto of 

diacrimin.it Ion. A typical Ictper l^fan the following from an unidentified 

writ or In Hondo roon, Tt^xan: 

Wo havo a branch of the Unltod Htateo Employment A^oncv. Will to 
pooplo nlf^n up and f^ot Rood John, but when Nonroofj al^jn up they aro 
forced to take a job In a private family for aa low ao $2 a weok» 
and when thoy don't take it thov aro told that they will never \\vt 
another Job and thoy force urj to take U. 24 

Such lettora did not appear ofcon, hut the few that were uood did not 

Include one of the conmion thomof3 found in lottery in the Q^l.tlfyin Do fender 

during! tho ^reat mlf^ratlon of the 19l0tt and I920o: Come north because of 

the wonderful job opportuni t iofj . Ev«Mi»if the Courier did not ouch 

lettfi'rQ, thov would havo been unnocofifiary bocaurje of the ronratant nowfj 

tjtorlorj tho paper ran on Job oponin^f^, which wore ruattorod throughout 



Ui«» country rathor than In one nectlon. 

Tho CoiirlcLr made i^ne diocr iminatory barrier a cauoo celobro. 
Whon tho JapanoQe attacked Pearl Harbor , jh b lack meooboy, Dorio Miller, 
carrlc^d *lUf3 wounded captain to nafetv and then fired a machine ^kxw at 
onomv alrplanon until he ran out i^f amiminition. On Jan. ), the CouHer 
rovoalod tho incident and blasted the navy for limltlnn blacks to service 
an monnboys. "Is it fair, honest %or nonoible that this country, with its 
fate in tho balance, should continue to bar No^^roeo from service oKcept 
In tho moss department of the Navy, when at tho first si{^n of danger thoy 
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Qo dramatically show tholr wllUnKnca^ eo faco dodt^i In dcfojanc of tlu' 
Starn and StrlpoQ?** tho Courtor aokod.^^ 

Throughout tho roraalndor of that winter and tho Qprinn, the Courij^r 

■< * ^ 

preoaoTlor Millor Eo rocclvo th,o ConBroooionpl Medal ot Honpr. Tliat 
waa donic»d, but ho did rocoivo tho Na\fy Croao, hio oorvlco'n hi^hent 
award, in May,^^ Tho Courier ^wa^' t placated. One week aftor Mllle»r 
rocelyt'd tho Croao, Schuyler ^jtitTod in hia front-paj^e column why it took 
five raontho for him to \^Qt a modal aifd why he waon*t brou^:fct baik to 
Araerica, like oomo of the white herooo Q^t Pearl JJarbor, to boont morald-* 
and help War Bond oales. •'But no, the apirit of Jim crow atill ruleo Ut 

placof]/* aald Schuyler. *'lt muat bo comforting to Hitler, Muc^nolini 

2 7 

and the Japaneoe.*' In late July, tho ^Louri^r ^ot i l4 wna oeokint:! the 
rt'turn of Millor with antap.onlGt ic worda: **The Navv findn Dorie rjiller 

too important waiting tablD in the Pacific to return him go that .hif3 

28 ^ 

people might 000 him." Tho paper finally ito wlnh when Miller 

'>a . 

re« turned hom on leave in Dqceraber.'' 

Suih aarcaam became increanlngly vitriolic an the year pro^^^rec3ned * 

and t]H« CiHirlj^x realised thaf' even the war emerj^cncy wcujld not firing a 

quirk end to moat diarrlminatlon ai^atnnt black workerri. ifoin^ ttTrnfj 

that were iii vocue b^cauoe of the war', the paper deuCcfibed oppopogito 

of blaik prof^rooQ aa "quio I in^o , ** **AKio a^entn,** and ••naboteurca'* and 

f ^ acruGfd thotn of treaoon. One of the njont QarcarUli(] piecea ran In 

late February: i . ' {s 

DEAR WUTE FOLKS: ? ^ 

Wo colored folkn w^csh to oHt«nd our ^^ratltiide ti^ yiMi, the m^n 
liberal race on earth, . . . ^ 

We are a race that in avid to lo^rn, and we quickly maf3tered the 
machinery of a locomotive an well an the machinery i^f nt at erimanfih I p , 
But, white folko, you felt polltica to bo rather atrenuours mental Iv, 

12 ^ 
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\ so you ousted ub colored iolka out. of offtcLS and a lotomotlvo Is hot 
-itaaty work, so you turned that ftold of tabor over to your own men, . 
• ■ ■ ^ 

•tn our aoparflto 8chdol8,\w« do not have the intricate machinery 
yaur boys learn to handlfe, for it la treacherous,, and wo might Injure 
our lovely brown fingers or weaken our laughing brown eyes. . • . And 
so^ when WAR comos, we do not know how to man the tanks, tha airplane 
the machine guns. . . and the enemy swoops upon vis and you, wao love 
the colored fcJlks a^early, go out to battle and fight for us."" 

While we stay in the comparative safety of mess quarters on the * 
ship, you are up on deck dodging bullets from the enemy; while we are 
In the comparative safety (of) our own army camps, you are In the 
front lines dodging enemy tanks, or In the air eluding the bombs that 
rocket from his planes; and while we are safe at home during a' 
.blackout, you are on the twfret, scanning the skies for danger. 

Yes, white folks, you are generous and we colored folks are 
grdleEul.^31 

^ : ■ - 

rhe ^.aper singled out two Southern governors, Georgia 's Eugene 

Talmadgo ari%^labama's l-ra^il DUon/for vicious editorial attacks. In 

■ ji^ \ ^ 

March, Talhiajjge criticized Atlanta's black teachers, who filed a suit 

; • ' . ' ■ 

to be paid the samrj salaries as white, teachers. He said they did not 

deserve equal pay because they did not pay as much income tax jis white 

teachers (he failed to mention that the whites' higher salaries were the 

reason for them paying more tax) and their cont of living was not as 

high as that of whites. The Co^urle^r said' «uch atatomenta ''will doubt leas 

be applauded'* In Berlin, Rome and Toyko. A week later, talmadge lashed 

out at the possibility of blacks being paid the same as whites at a Bell 

Bomber plant being built in Marietta, Ga. He claimed It would be a 

mistake to pay blacks eq^ually because -of "their low standard of living 

and their low average of Intelligence." "This Is a white man's war 

against the yellow man . . . and this war can be won without the Negroes' 

help," said Talmadge. "The Negro has never done anything to help\develop 

America so why should he be given a chance to enjoy, the fruits like the 

white man or>e given at\ Oven break?" The Cmirier was outraged and 
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32 * 
labeled him the "Fuehror./* Dixon angered "the papep In August by 

r<afu8lng a government defense contract ftr 1 3/4 million yatMs of cloth ^ 

because It would have required non-di8^rimination in Ala^qma*8 mills. 

Dixon/ claiming that segregation was tie<:<3a8ary in the South, concluded; 

••l will not permit- the employes of the state to be placed in the position 

whore they must abandort the principles of segregation or lose their Jobs." 

SchuyU*r retorted. ''Hitler will hell Gauleiter Dixon. ""^^ 

There was a su'btlo shift In the criticism the year progressed. 

The amount never decreased but the target- changed. In the first part of 

1942 t much' of the criticism was directed at 5he federal government apd 

the military; but state and municipal governments, along with private 

buEjlnesses, took the brunt of the criticism in the last half of the year. 

> 

Another shift was a patriotic tone which crept Into the Couri^er 

In the spring and continued for the remainder of fhe year, becoming 

increasingly obvious. It appeared on April II with a photograph showing 

a blac*i ex-Janitor doing "a rfance of joy" after being told he had passed « 

his physical exam and had been accepted into the army^ "He's rtwuly Uncle 

Sam/' the paper announced in v^ords that would bo repeated numerous times 

with M light variations . The same theme was present on May 23 when the 

Courier ran a full page, with nine pictures, on black industrial workers: 

Those black men (In the defense plants) realize that they have as 
much, or more, at stake than any other ^roup of people. They know 
that democracy must survive. They know that democracy is their only 
hupcM And, because they are conscious of theqe things, thoy have 
^ rolled up their sleeves and are enthusiastically helping in the 
development of America's might. "America first, last and alwaysl" 
is their song as they work In the arsenals of democracy. 35 

Aldng with the shift In the target of criticism and the increasing 

patriotic tone, the Courier noted more and more black accompl bahmonts as 

the months passed. Seldom were these accomplishments nationally 
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Important — such as wher^the Navy announced it would begin accepting blacks 
for other positions besides raessboys on June 1 — but the sum total was 
\overwhelmin^ evidence that blacks were on the move upward. 

The following indicate ^he variety of accomplishments mentioned 
by the Courier ; Hugh Mulzac named the first black captain of a. Liberty 
ship; an Ifl-year-old black woman selected "Youth Worker Most Valuable 
for War^ Production" in the Des Moines area, which made her eligible to 
. compete for the state title; a mixed black-white crew at Carnegie-Illinois 
Stefel Corp. invRankin, Pa.^ set a company record for the'amount of pig J 
iron turned* out in a month; George Washington Carver announced that 
peanut hulls, previous believed to be useless, could be used as a 
fertilizer substitute for peat moss; black electricians at Tuskegee ' 
Air Base worked more than 1 million hours without an accident; a 
black-owned aircraft company produced the Wayne Glider, which experts 
called ^e best training glider in the United States; and black women 
hired as section hands for the first time on the Pennsylvania Railroad.-'^ 

Accompanyinf^uhe stories on accomplishments were numerous statements 
by the Courjier which emphasized that blacks were excellenj: workers. For 
example, one article talked about blacks making "crack" soldiers; another 
noted that black Army officers were "competent leaders;" and the story 
about the Tuskegee electricians said that "Uncle Sdm has a great army 
of Yankee Doodle Tan helpers." 

Such praise particularly became pronounced in stories about black 
women workef^. In the first half of 1942, little was written about them 
and almost all of it appeared on the women's pages. ''^ But in the latter 
part of the year, with bTack women enrolling in defense training programs; 
getting industrial jobs 'and joining the Women's Auxiliary Army Corps (WAAC) , 

15 
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there was a noticeable increase in the number of articles, and they 
appeared throughout the paper. 

The praise was much the same as would appear more than 30 years 
plater in newspaper and magazine articles when white.women began pressing 
for an Equal Rights Amendment. An auticle about the WAACs arriving at 
Ft. Huachuca noted that "you can't call them the weaker sex. . . . They 

are showing how viell they can do their jobs, as SOLDIERS AND NOT AS 
39 

WOMEN." Industrial workers received the same praise: 

^ Women, no longer the weaker sex, have abandoned frills and 
furbelows for the more practical work uniforms, slacks and coveralls. 
Manicures are no longer important and necessary. There's a job to 
- be done, and it's the women who are getting in behind the wheels of 
industry and giving them a big push. 

No longer is the old saying, "Men must fight and women must weep," 
to be considered accurat.e and true. Our women are going to work, 
and they're doing hard work and prqud of it. 40 ^ 

The Courier's new attitude in the second half of the year was best summed* 

up when a black womanXjjas promoted by Western Union in August from a 

clerk's position to manager of a branch office. The paper said she "has 

proven that women executives can do the job as well as men."'^^ 

Unions, and the black workers joining unions, also received 

considerable attention from the Courier . The paper continually echoed 

a theme which was first stated by columnist Horace Cayton dn Jan. 31: 

"The only way the Negro is going to get a break from the entire organized 

labor movement is to get into every union that he can and fight within 

that union for full equaUty." Thus, the paper was elated in May when 

the black United Tr^isport Service Employees of America (more commonly 

known as the Red Caps) voted unanimously to affiliate with the CIO.^"^ 

During the rest of the year, the Courier ran numerous stories about 

WlUard S. Townsend, president of the Red Caps, and accorded him equal 

^ 16, - 



proralnonco wUh A. Philip Randolph, prosldi^nt of the AFL'o Brotherhood of 

Sleeping Car Porters. For example, both men wrote articles on the moaning 

of Labor Day and the paper us^sd each story aeroaa eight columns on facing 

pagoa In large, bold face typo,** 

There waa no question that the Courier favored the CIO. Not only 

did most of the unfavorable union otorloa deal with the AFL, but when 

the paper conducted a poll in November on whU-h union organl^'^at Ion 

offered loim ta blacks, 72.6 po!*cont of the respondents said the AFL. 

**'l*hj-^IO h.'is consistently welcomed tho Negro Into most of Its locals and 

one finds hlra ^Intenrated actively Into the affairs of that organisation,*' 

aald the CpurleT- "Appreciation and approval for this- trend was enpressed 

more and more as the poll progjresned.** A month later. In another poll, 

the paper asked If labor caused more war problems for the nation than. 

Industry and big business and 55.1 percent chose labor. "The AFL 

received the lion's share of tire criticism," noted the Courier, not only 

because of discrimination by Its local unions at, 'the Kaiser Shlpy.irds In 

Portland, Ore., but because the AFL recently had voted dXn a retaolutlon 

to create a committee to fight dlwcrlmlnatlofu * The CIO, however, had ' 

formed such a c(^mlttee In August and had nartU»d Townsend an one of Its 
48 • 

members. 

In contrast to the amount i^lrltten about unions and union members. 

few articles appeared on black agricultural workers. The rjtorles 

generally fell Into one of three categories: some noted how the Farm 
\ 

Security Administration was helping farmers; others offered /idvlce 

("When people at Mllostcfn Farms do get sick, they go to the doctor right 

awav. They know they won' t ^be laid up so long If their ailments are 

50 

doctored before they get real bad."); and a few praised Individual 
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fanners for forming co-ops or increasing harvest yields, Bolden wrote 

one other type of article in May — he encouraged blacks to reverse a 

national trend by retlirning to farm labor- (between 1940 and 1944, the 

percentage of black workers in agriculture declined from 35.1 percent 
52 

to 23 percent) : " " . 

Here is the opportunity for a large percentage of the colored 
population of this country to render yoeman service. . • . Now is 
the time to put away the tuxQdo and cocktail glass for overalls, 
plow and trowel. Our future is before us and our . . . talents 
and opportunities should be exploited to the utmost. . . . 

With the Government eliminating the unfair sharecroppet 
practices . . we have every opportunity to make our stake in life. 
... We are in a position to take advantage of a situation that 
offers us our best opportunity. ... We should take advantage of it 
because it is just like manna from heaven. So, let's . • . give the 
plow a whirl and build a future for ourselves and our country. 53 

Bolden never heeded his own words, however. He remained at the 

Courier and i?as a war cotrespondent within six months. 

***** 

My study shows that the overall articles in the paper about black 
workers coincided in one way with the Courier's Double V campaign, which 
basically emphasized non-discrimination toward workers. In all of- the 
worker-related articles, aa In the Double V storied, the crfticism of the 
federal government occurred primarily in the ^irst half of 1942 and then 
tapered o^ff dramatically, l^ile Bolden's explanation of "good faith 
intentions*' by the government is plausible when asking solely why the 
Double V virtually ended in 1942, it appears simplistic to believe that 
it was the only reason for all of the various trends in worker-related 
articles in the Courier throughout the year. Therefore, it is necessary 
to look at other explanations. 

IVhen the United States entered VJorld War II, government officials 
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began stressing the need of a united home front to ensure victory, and 

the Courier felt whites could no longer Ignore the Issue of employment 

discrimination. After all, since blacks made up about 10 percent of 

the country's population in 1942, it appeared that they might be the 

key between victory and defeat, therefore, the Courier , which never 

passed up a rare opportunity when blacks had an advantage, attacked 

worker discrimination vigorously, particularly in the federal government, 

because it realized that was where the quickest and most sweeping gains 

might be made. But improvements for black workers evolved slowly and 

the Courier became bitter in disbelief and turned to sarcasm. The 

bitterness was never more evident that in May when Scott wrote: "It is 

all too apparent that there seems to eKiat an unspoken, but nevertheless 

crystallized, feeling on the part of many that they would rather lose 

this conflict than work with men of darker hue."^^ However, still willing 

to take any small gains it could claw out of white America, the Courier 

continued to encourage blacks to join unions, run numerous articles on 

Jot openings and tell blacks how to act and dress if they got a Job. 

The Courier 's criticism of the federal government was viewed as 

possibly seditious by the Federal Bureau of Investigation's zealous 

dire.ctor. J. Edgar Hoover, who had distrusted the black press for over 20, 
55 

years. He initiated a large-scale investigation of black newspapers, 

56 

including the Courier , and Bolder recalls that the investigation was* not 
a secret. He said the agents came to the paper in 1942 and everyone 
considered them "scared white men, Hoover's flunkies." "They'd tell us 
to shut our mouths, you're hurting the war effort, and we'd Just laugh 
at them," he said.^^ Bolden and the others may have laughed, but 
there was no question that the Courier was concerned about being taken 

19 



to court and ouppresQed in the first half of 1942, A typical editorial 
appeared in the Courier in May: 

A "Sixth Columnist*' is supposed to be one who says or write 
anything that agrees with what Axis propaganda has said or which 
may cause disunity, with government officials deciding the question 
to their satisfaction. - 

Of course this sort of thing can lead to the complete suppression 
of all critical comment since it permit^ of only one point of view. 58 

Those most apprehensive about the FBI's investigation almost 
certainly were the black newspaper publishers, a generally conservative 
group that would lose the most financially if the papers were suppressed. 
They realized that an outspoken press was advantageous, and desired, by 
blacks, but they also knew that there were limits to what the government 
would allow in wartime. Therefore, black publishers, including the 
Courier 's, sought a compromise position from which they could continue 
to fight discrimination while allaying government fears about sedition. 

There undoubtedly were other factors in the Courier 's shift in 
tone in 1942. One of them was the country's war fortunes, which 
Improved dramatically during the year as the U.S. went onto the offensive 
militarily. This began with important naval victories in the Coral Sea 
and at Midway in May and June respectivelv , continued with the landing 
at Guadacanal in August and concluded that year with the Allied invasion^ 
of North Africa in November.' No black publisher would have wanted to 
be known as not supporting the winning side. 

In addition, blacks unquestionably were impressed with the 
determination of the Fair Employment Practice Conunittee (FEPC) to break 
down discrimination. Th^ victories were small in 1942, but the fact 
that the government was trying was noted in innumerable Courier articles, 
such as one which had the headline: **FEPC Chalks Up Brilliant Record 
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Durlnn Year." Tho writer ijutod that tho commUtjGO had cltod 30 compaiflfa 
In Ito flrot year of operation and prcdlctod that '*EKocutivo Order 8802 
(which oQtabllohed tho PEPC) may In tlmo • • • bo cl>aoood along aide tho 
Emancipation Proclamation." AUhoui^h that was an cxaggorat ton , tho . 
FEPC atlll was an outotandlng oxamplo of tho govornmont'a "n«od faith 
lnt4?nt lono/' which Boldon mentioned. 

Thfroforo, probably for i\ combination of roaaono, tho (lourlor 
switched tht^ t.jrnet of Icn critloltm In tho lattor part of 1942 from 
tho» federal government and mllltarv to atato and municipal j:U)Vornmonta 
and private baf3 Ineooen /^^ Thljj allowed the paper to keep readoro happy, 
wince the niiraber of workor-^related artlcUnJ did not decline, while 
appearslng anxlnuo government offlclaln. At tho name time, and alno ao 
an act of appeanement, a pat riot 1 c tone crept Into the paper wi th 
nomeroua arjgurancon that blacUn were ready to fl^ht for Uncle Sam. 

Tlie new tone ah3o Qerved another parpoao-°lt wao an. attempt to 
Improve black morale. Everyone agreed It wan bad in 1942, and the 
^5nve^nraent'^ Office of Facta .ind Flgureo became no concerned tliat It 
r.illed a! Imperial meetlnp, of black edltorr^ In Wanhln^ton, D.C, In March 
to diucurtf} the problem. "It in amunlnn to nee thene people (government 
officials) no panicky over a nltuatlon which they have cauned and wiilch 
^governmental policies maintain," nald the Courier. ''If the Waahlnnton 
t^entry are> .;GflS}|*?r to nee Ne^ro morale take an upturn, thev have only to 
abollnh ) im irowlram and lower the color bar In every field ^ind phane of 
American llfo."^^ The paper never retreated from itn belief that the 
j^overnment, and not the preon, wan to blame for bad black morale. 
However, the Courlj^r wa% concerned and Flnklo polnto out that It 
continually attempted to Iqjprove morale.' An obvioun enample were the 
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numoroua otorloa about black accoinpUahmonca, which proved chat aorao 
workoro woro Succoodlns doapleo dlacrlmlnatbry barrlora. 

IVo other trends In tho Cm^rlor In 1942— what was written aboul 
black women and black agricultural workera— are worth noting. The 
prominence tihat black women workers aasumed in the paper as tho year 
proRrt'fjaod waa not aurprtaing. From the paper's ftarlteot days, 
publisher Robert L. Vann ootabllohod a tradition of chanRinR por.ltlona 0 
quickly 6o £)ol2o^now opportunltlorj . Ho dlod In 1940, but hlo wlfo 
took over the paper and continued to operate Ic In tho aamv. mannor/'* 
Obvlouoly, the Courl_or folt that pUclnfi Rron.tor cmphaalo on wnnon workora 
would soil more nowopapora, and Itn circulation rooo Improaolvcly In 
1942. It'a unlikely, however, that the new omphaaia on women workera 
waa baaed aolely on circulation. Even a cursory roadlnj; of the paper 
lndl.'ate?Q that It eafierly played up any black Rains In 1942, no matter 
how nmall. and It would have boon qultt' v,;llllnR to bury tho myth of 
m.il« dominance., at leant teraporarllv. If this furthered the bl.wU 
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Ah for black as rl cultural worUfrn, tho Courier probably iRnorod 
th..m «lmplv beraunc. It felt the future of blaekn waa not in agriculture, 
but in Induntry. Furthermore, cheoo typo of ntorlea would have boontod 
rlr.M.latton very little. Thlrs latter re.mon cannot bo overs t at t.d== tho 
<-."V«.Ll««: was the country's dominant black nownpapor In 1942 but It 
continually nought to ride e-ho circulation nurijt. to t-ven Rreator 
promt n«'ncc. . • 

Overall, the Courier's covoraRo of black workers in 1942 was 
dcnl«ned quite nlmply to help blacka advance by using whatevwr 
journalistic means worked™pralse . crltldam and narcasm, or fatherly 
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advieo. Thoro waa no quootlon that tho paper vtowod 1942 m a plvota'l 
point for black workers. Bibb nald it boot in Octobers "WJion cho war 
ondo tho colored Araorlean will bo bettor off financially, apirltually 
and economically^ War may bo hell for tiorao, but it bids fair to opon 
up the porta la of heaven for uo." 
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; NOTES 

(All cleatlona frora the Pltesburgh Gouflor aro In its national edition) 

^"Backward Glaneo~Eorward Look/' Pittsburgh Gourlor, Doc. 26, 
1942. tho eorrcet noroo of the Comrolttoc was the Fair Eraploymont 
Praetlco Coimalttoo, but somotlmoa, as In this Inatanco, "a'* wao 
added to Practice. Either some of the paper's wrltera did not know 
tht:» I'orroct title or a typesottor mid^ the error and the copy donk 
did not catch It. 

"^Robert C. Weaver, ?^^S£o^^btLK.LJLJl£li^L^ (^^'^ York: 

Hartourt, Brace and Co., 1946). 7fl. 
3 

BtH> Leo Flnklo, [!<LE^L^t"X JLt^fc^.S.!. (Cranbury, N.J,: Aoaoclatod 
University Proopoo Inc.. 197^), 53-34; and Arnold M. Rooo, Th^o Nc^ro'tJ 
Morale (MlnneapoLlti . Minn.: Unlvornlty of Mlnnonota ProcKJ, 1949), 104=105, 
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4 

Rlrhafjl M. Dalflurao. ''Tho Forgotten Yoaro of tho No^ro 
Rovolutlon/* 'l»JiLlQJLjltA?E.tL^^^^^ (Juno 1968), 91=92, 93. 

Frank E. Boldcn. telephone convornatlono on Oct. Jl,^ 1980, and 

Nov. 21, 1980. 
6 



D.C: United Statoo Government Prlntlnj^ Office, May I, 1943), 63, 83, 

W-^n. 142. ^ 
7 

NelJ. A, Wynn, A fx<^l" A^^CL^l^JL And _tjn!_Be cond _W4\r I d War 
(London: Paul Elek, 1976), 33. Weaver, In Nq^ro J^boXLA 
Problem, alno notoB nn pa^e 79=80 that blackn made moot of their 
^jalnn durlhn the war after 1942. 

^See Mabe I M . Bmy the , ed . , TJlP._tl^.^l'l A^^L^'iVl^ Jl*^,fil^.^llC*^l A^VlK 
(En^lowood Cllffo, N.J.; Prentlce°Hall Inc., 1976), 893; Dennln D. 
^^c^ I aon , Thc»^ IntJ^Arat lonjfi^^ the _U Njw^ ( New York : 
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Farrar, Straus and Younju 1931), 12; aird MorrlsVJ. MacGroRor and Bernard 

C. Nalty, ods., Mack£jn^jh£^jnye£^Syt^^^ 

Vol. VI (Wilralngton, Del.: Scholarly Reoourcos Inc., 1977), 317. 
9 

Uly6808 Loo, Unttod StaEos Army 1» ^orld War^^Ij^Spoc^^^^ 
lii4tPJJ^<a>jMk9moit_^^^^^ Vol. No. S (WaQhlnnton, 

D. C.: U.S. GovorniBont PrlntlnR Office, 1966), ^416. 

10 ^ ' 

Emmott J. Scott, %mri?,iLijiL«Ji2il,PJiLLn^ (Nuw York: OKford 

Unlvt'rolty Proan,V 1920), 29= J3. AIno Frederick (;. Dotwoller, The 

%JIf4,JLE«PAJiLXhGjyay£ (Chlc.iRo: Unlvornlty of Chlratio Prooa, 

1922), 72-76; Rooo, T|i£jl^i^rpJj3_21^iijaU^, )8; and t'lnklo. Forum J^'J 

^^Soe tho foUowlnjj atorlof] In the ^lyj^^y^r^iJ^mi r I o '*Ted 
Ponton Gettj Induntrloa Co J>ut No^ro Womon to Work; Wanto^Thom to Sook 
Jobo'Now," March 7, 1942; "Dortorn to Staff Huachuca Hoopltal," March 
21, 1942; "Shipbuilding John Opon to Rare Men," March 28, 1942; "Nurnlnn 
Rorruitn Sought by Now York Groupo," Nov. 14, 1942; and "Harventlng Joba 
Opun," Dec. 19, 1942. 

^^"Jobn Open ... . But No TakcrQ»" ^ll^^^Ara'^l Jl*l'^iLl^J[^ ^^H^- 1942. 

'^"Pa. Shipbuilder to Kupand No|^ro Work Opportunl t Ion ," PA^A^iVl^llh 
^i>ii^A^t» ^^^^y 9, 1942. 

^^Randy Dixon, ••$21,000,000 Payroll for Race Shipyard Workorn," 
^iJ^^illujJltlJC^^^ Juno 6, 1942. The annual pavroll flf^ure, which waa 

n.lvon out by the company, probably wan an oKa^j^c^rar Ion. It would havt? 
moant that tho avtn'a^.^o workdr would rocelvo $,2, 11 J a year, but according 
to jjovornraont otatlntlco, the avorajje' black worker In tho Unltod Htatoa 
did not rocolvo thlo much annual pay until 19^>1. There Ir^ no evidence, 
however, tho Courl^er ever quentlotu»d the company Si fl^iire. Tor a 
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ih.irt on avorago annual aalarloa, which Qh(^w9 that black worki^ro' pay 
roo(? from $89 in 19J9 to $1,448 in 1947 (without rAvln^ any flguroo 
for Intervonlns years) » aoc HlQCorleal Statlatlcj^ of ^ho Unltod geatoQp 
^laL^iaiilL.ILffi£^^ I (Washington. D.C.j U.S. Govornmont 

Prlntln^^ Office. 197^), 30 3. 
15 

Scott, who remained in cho Job at Sun BhlpbulldlnR until 1945, 
had bi«en in tht^ black limol l^^h^' Qinco the ofi^ of tho I9th conturv. 
Aftc'r worklnn an a rt»portor imi tho whitci HmiojonX*>Gt and then odltor 
of- the blaok \^3J}p^yssyS^Ji^. (alao In Hiuioton), ho Ifocamo Bookor T. 
^anhlnntop'a private *Qocretary tn 1897. Ho rymaUicd with WaohiuRton 
imtll hio death in 1915, tJurluQ w{^4ch time he holpod'otart the National 

r 

^vi\ro IhrninooQ Lea^^ue in 1^)00. and then he f3Cayed on at Turjkent^ 
InrUitute an the collej^t^'n nocretij-ry , a pooltion he had held aince 1912, 
i\tWr fiervtnn from 1^17 to 1919 an apodal aaal?ttant to the Secretary 
of War, he joined Howard ynlvernltv an necretary-t reaourer andJ)ualnena 
inanancr. He wan r(i»dueed to tu»creEarv In 19)3, after clanhin^ with 
Howard pterjidtMU Mordecai JohnniMi, and rc'»tired in 19)8 at a^t* He 
alr^i) i)n the public r«»lationn fitaff of every Republican natliiMKul 
lonviMitliWi frora 19.*8 t.^ IQ48 and aonintant publicity director otjthe 
Rfi'publiian National Committee from 19)9 to 1942. f'or more InPbrmatiott 
on Scott J qee John A. Garratv. ed.. QljLLbl.'lflQ' .'1^ .'"^^^^^l Biographv, 
Supplement BiK. l95fi-l9fU) (New Yu^^gkTl^rlcn Her ibner' n' J^onn , 19^0), 
^)fW-5f)8. V...— ' ^ 

lor articlen notinj:^ the oppnn i t ion ,to the Sun project, nee -the 
f(U lowing ^n the lVLLlf?jL"^^l idl^^^^^^ "Spooko Sounht. in Hun Shipyard 
PKuu/' June 13, 1942^;^ *'NMCP Rapo Hhipbuildlnn Plan," June I), 1942; 
and Bert Cumby, "Three^rrennure Groupn Seek td Control the Dentinien 
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of the Negro in Wrican," Aug. 1, 1942. < 

George^. Schuyler, "Views and Reviews)" Pittsburgh G^Aer , 
' July 4/1942. Schuyler's prominence on the paper in^ 1942 was sH^wn > 
by the fact that he was the only columnist run 'regularly on the front 
^ -page. He also wrote a second column, which appeared on the editorial 
page. A former staff member of the controversial black magazine The 
^ Messenger , he became a ^lumnist on the Courier in 19.24. He also* 

served as business manager of The Crisis , the NAACP magazine, .from 1937 
to 1944. For more information on Schuyler, see Virgil A. Clift and 
W. Augustus iow,^^^>e?3s7. Encyclopedia of Black Aj|/erica (New York: ^ 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1981), 743. ^ ^ • 

18 * ^ 
J.H. Jenkins, "Was Pegler Right?" Pittsburgh Courier , July 

25, 1942. Jenkins may have been right. The circulation of large 

black newspapers grew rapidly in 1942, and the Sun project stories, >^ 

certainly of interest to many readers, had the potential to increase 

^ the Courier's circulation. 
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Cumby, "Three Pressure Groups." Alsd see "Sun Jobs Attract 



High School, College Men," Pittsburgh Courier , July 4, 1942. 

20 ^ * ' ' 

Joseph D. Bibb, "Grim Facts^" Pittsburgh Courier , Jan. 10, 1942.^ 

Bibb had the background to i&press blacks when he wrote about ^ how they 

could rise through hard work. He attended Atlanta University, Livingstone 

College and Howard University before gr aduating, in 1918 from the Y^le 

University Law School. He immediately joined the militant Chicago^Whip 

as an editor, a position he still held in 1942 while writing columns 

for the Pittsburgh Courier , For more information on Bibb, see Thomas 

♦ 

Yenser, ed,. , Who's Who in Colored America, 1941-44 (Brooklyn, N.Y. : 
Thomas Yenser, 1944), 53. ' ■ 
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21 

^ Joseph D. Bibb, "Filth and Crime," Pittsburgh Courier , Feb. 14, 

^1942. For other stories with a simirlar theme, see the following in the ^ 

Courier: George S. Schuyler, "Views and Reviews," Feb. 14, 1942; George 

S. Schuyler, "The World Today," JuJLy 4, 1942; Joseph D. Bibb, "Public 

r N^pnd^uct," Dec. i^, 1942; and "A Word on Deportment," Dec. 26, 1942. 

Finkle, in Forum for Protest (p. 20) notes that advocating "good manners" 

(^id not begin with the Chicago Defender in World War These types of 

articles initially appeared in the nation's first black newspaper. 

Freedom's Journal , in 1827-28. \ 
^22 

§) Edgar R. Rouzeau, "'Need Proper Racial Strategy for These 

Critical Times to Save Gains' — Rouzeau," Pittsburgh Courier , Feb. 14, 
1942. For other stories with a similar theme, see the following in the 
Courier: Lucia M. Pitts, "Jobholders Have Chance to Break Down Prejuc^ice," 

Jan. 31, 1^2; and Edgar T. Rouzeau, "'Negro Array Officers Have Double 

^ - . ^ 

Duty in Present Conflict' — Rouzeau," May 2, 1942. 

23 " 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Couriers George S. Schuyler, 

"The World Today," Feb. 21, 1942; "Tractor Plant Bars Negroes," Feb. 7, 
1942; "Charge Aluminum Plants Bar Race Skilled Workers," April 11, 1942; 
"Red Cross Hires Only White Social Workers," June 13, 1942; "Help Wanted— 
Whites Only," June 27, 1942; "Race Officers Unwanted in U.S. Merchant 
Marine," Sept. 5, 1942; and "Resolution to Hire Negro Beer Driver-Helpers 

Killed," S^pt. 5, 1942. % 

24 . 
"Something Amuck in Henderson, Tex.," Pittsburgh Courier , Nov. 

17, 1942. 
25 

"A Hero from the .Galley," Pittsburgh Courier , Jan. 3, 1942. 
26 

"Navy Cross for Dorie Miller,", Pittsburgh Courier , May 16, 1942. 

2/ 

George S. Schuyler, "The World Today," Pittsburgh Courier , 

28 
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May 23, 1942. 
28 

"This Is An Example of How the Jim-Crow Policy And the^Jim-Crow 

Attitude Work," Pittsburgh Courier ^ July 25, 1942. 
29 

"A Hero Returns i . A Medal He Wears," Pittsburgh Courier , Dec. 

19, 1942. " 

30 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier : Eramett J. Scott, 

"Saboteurs of Morale Jeopardize Unity by Fomenting Racial Hate," Jan. 

24, 1942; Horace R. Cayton, "NMU Action," Jan. 31, 1942; "Sheldon Endorses 

Courier 'Double V,'" March 7, 1942; "'American Quislings Hinder War 

Effort,' Says Lester Granger," April 11, 1942; Frank E. Bolden, "'End 

Discrimination Now,* Bolden," April 11, 1942; "Walter f!rhite Charges 

SoUth with Rebellion," Aug. 22, 1942; and A. Philip Randolph, "The Negro ' 

and Labpr Day," Sept. 5, 1942. \ 
31 

^ Paul Keyes Lewis, "An Open Letter to White Americans," 

Pittsburgh Courier , Feb. 28, 1942. 
32 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier ; "'Negro Teachers 
Not Entitled to Saipe Pay as Whites,' Raves George Governor Talmadge," 
March 14, 1942; "Another Country Heard Froiti," March 14, 1942; and "'No 

Equal Pay for Negro Workers' — Talmadge," March 21, 1942. 

33 ^ 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier ; "Segregation on Trial," 

Aug. 1, 1942; George S. Schuyler, "The World Today," Aug. 1, 1942; and 

Marjorie McKenzie, "Pursuit of .Democracy," Aug. T, 1942. 

34 

"He's Ready Uncle Sam," Pittsburgh Courier , April 11, 1942. Also 
see the following in the Courier ; "Cleveland Beauties Studying at Wilberforce," 
May 30, 1942; and picture page, June 20, 1942. 

"Producing Amert^'s Might," Pittsburgh Courier , May 23, 1942. 



36 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier ; "Race Captain for 
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'Booker T. Washington/'* Sept. 26, 1942; "Race Girl Is Valuable War 

Worker," Feb. 28, 1942; "Cracked Records in *Speed-Up* Drive,'* April 18, 

1942; "Dr. Carver discovers New Use for Peanuts,'* May 30, 1942; "Electrical 

Wizjards at Tuskegee Air Base Help to *Keep the 99th Flying,*" Aug. 22, 

1942; **Authorities Pronounce Race Made Aircraft One of Best,*' Dec. 19, 

1942; and " Pennsy* Hires Negro Women Section Hands," Dec. 5, 1942. 
37 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier ; "Brown Fighting Men 
Man Strategic Caribbean Outposts and Prepare to Meet the Axis," Aug. 29, 
1942; "Three More Officers for Uncle Sam," July 25, 1942; and "Electrical 
Wizards at Tuskegee Air Base Help to *Keep the 99th Flying,*" Aug. 22, 
1942. The words "Yankee -Doodle Tan" in the latter article were especially 

meaningful to the Courier* s readers — that was the title of a Double V song. 

38 ° 

The only group of wbmen workers who were written about throughout 

the year, with many of the stories appearing on the front page, were blacks 

working as teachers below the college level. Most of the stories were 

about them filing pay equalization suits. 
39 

"WAACs Sej: Pace as Model Soldiers," Pittsburgh Courier , Dec. 19, 

1942. 

40 

Billy Rowe, "Women Will Help Win This War!" Pittsburgh Courier , 
Sept. 26, 1942. 

41 * 

"Manager of W.U. Branch Office," Pittsburgh Courier , Aug. 22, 1942. 

42 

Horace R* Cayton,"NMU Action," Pittsburgh Courier , Jan. 31, 1942. 
Cay ton, who was the paper* s main labor writer in 1942, was another of the 
Courier *s well-known columnists. A 1931 graduate ^f the University of 
Washington^ he was a special assistant to the U.S. Secretary of the 
Interior in 1934-35 and then he taught at Fisk University in his first 
of a number of academic appointments. In i935, he co-authored Black 
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Workers and the New Unions with George S. Mitchell. For more inforaation 

on Cayton, see Clift and Low, eds. , Encyclopedia of Black America . 
43 

Horace R. Cayton, "UTSEA Plans Campaign on Rail Workers; USWA 

♦ 

Raps Poll Tax," Pittsburgh Courier . May 30, 1942. 
44 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier ; A. Philip Randolph, 

"The Negro and Labor Day," Sept. 5, 1942; and Willard S. Townsend, "This 

Labor D^y . . . 1942," Sept- 5, 1942. 
43 ' 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier : "AFL Painters ' Continue 

Ban on Race Labor," Jan. 24, 1942; "Reaping the Whirlwind," April 11, 1942; 

"Asks Investigation into AFL Prejedlce," July 18, 1942; "AFL Union 

Continues to Ban Race Workers," Aug. 8, "1942; and "Machinists' Union 

Blocks Race Labor," Sept. 26, 1942. 
46 

"Negroes Favor CIO," Pittsburgh Courier , Nov. 14, 1942. 

47 • 

"Labor Censured on Weak Anti-Bias Fight," Pittsburgh Courier , 

Dec. 12, 1942. 
48 

"Townsend Named by Murray to Prove 'Closed Door' Policy," 

Pittsburgh Courier , Aug. 29, 1942. 
49 

See the following the Pittsburgh Courier ; "F.S.A. Will Aid 
Farm Workers with 9 Camps," May 9, 1942; Itid "Megratory^Farm Workers 
Live in. Sanitary Camps," Oct. 24, 1942. 

"FSA Group Health Plan Aid to Negro Farmers," Pittsburgh Courier , 

April 11, 1942. Also see in the Courier ; "To Recruit Youths for Farm 

Work." June 6^ 1942. 
51 

See the following in the Pittsburgh Courier : "Negro Farmers Buy 
Machinery Co-Operatively ; Aid War Effort," April 18, 19*42; "Negro Farmers 
All-Out in Food for War Drive," June 6, 1942; "Farmers Save Tires by 
Hauling Co-Operatively ," Aug. 15, 1942; and "Widow Enlists Farm on War 
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Food Front," Dqc. 12, 1942. 
52^ , 

Seymour L. Wolfbeln. "Postwar Trends In Negro Employment.." 

Monthly L abor Review . 65 (December 1947), 664. 

53 I ' 

Frank E. Bolden, "Bolden Cites New Opportunities for Negro ^ 

Farmers in War Effort," Pittsburgh Courier . May 2, 1942. 
54 

Emmett J. Scott, "'We Must Win the War Together'—Scott " 
Pittsburgh Courier . May 23, 1942. 

55 

In 1919, Hoover was named head of the Department of Justice's 

^ newly-created General Intelligence Division, which investigated radicals. 

In a short time, he became convinced that blacks were an easy target, for 

communists and black publications were especially dangerous because of 

the ease with which they spread propaganda. That was still his attitude 

In. World War II. For information on how Hoover developed his Ideas about 

the black press, see the following: Max Xowen thai , The Federal Bureau nf 

Investigation (New York: William Sloane Associates, 1950). 120-129; and 

Hank Messlck, John Edgar Hoover (New York: "David McKay Inc., 1972), 13-14 
56-, , . ' ' * 

Little is known about the Investigation. One document in which 

it appears is the FBI's "Survey of Racial Conditions in the United States." 
which was made between 1941 and 1943. Seven black newspapers. Including 
the Courier, were investigated because "they have repoijtedly acted or have 
exhibited sentiments in a manner inimical to the Nation's war effort." 
The undated survey is at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library fOF lOB) in 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 

"solden, interviews. Oct. 31, 1980, and Jan. 14, 1983. 
58 

"Is Criticism to Be Suppressed?" Pittsburgh Courier . May 16, 1942. 
For other articles mentioning possible suppression of the black press, 

« 

see the following in the Courier ! Marjorle McKenzle. "Pursuit of 
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Democracy," May 9, 1942; Horace R. Caycon, "Peglerism," May 9, 1942; 
George S. Schuyler, "Views and Reviews, May 23, 1942; Edgar T. Rouzeau, 
"Pegler's Challenge Shows Need for Victory on Home Front' — Rouzeau," 

May 16, 1942; and J. A. Rogers, "Rogers Says:," May 16, 1942. 

59 - ^ 

E.W. Baker, "FEPC Chalks Up Brilliant Record During Year," 

Pittsburgh Courier , July 4, 1942. 

^^liJhlte nev^spapers have always faced a dilemma when being critical 

of private businesses because of a threat of lost advertising, but the 

Courier in 1942 had no such^problem. Not one of the companies that the 

paper attacked that year for discrimination against black. workers 

advertised in it. Furthermore, the white-owned companies that did 

, advertise (almost all of the ads came from Old Gold, Philip Morris, 

Esso, Pepsi-Cola, Chesterfield and Pabst Blue Ribbon) placed less than 

one-tenth of 1 percent of the Courier's advertising in 1942. 
6 1 

"Hysteria Over Negroes," Pittsburgh Courier , May 2, 1945. ^ 

62 

Finkle*, Foruiii for Protest , 115-117. 

6 3 

Andrew Buni, Robert L. Vann of the Pittsburgh Courier 

(Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press ,, 1974) , 13, 325. 
64 

Joseph D. Bibb,, "We Gain by War," Pittsburgh Courier , Oct. 
10, 1942. 
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